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Spain for intervention in Mexico for the purpose of securing a settlement 
of their claims, the determination of Napoleon III. to establish an empire 
in Mexico which caused the retirement of the other powers, the policy of 
the United States and the negotiations which resulted in the withdrawal 
of the French forces and the collapse of the government of Maximilian 
are told of in an interesting way. The greater part of the chapter on the 
Monroe Doctrine is taken up with a sketch of the Venezuelan question. 
In a summary of " the policy of the United States in reference to arbitra- 
tion of American questions" the statement is made that " in disputes 
between American States it (the United States) insists that they be 
settled without calling in the aid of European powers." If this means, 
as it seems to mean, that it is the policy of this government not to allow 
a European power to arbitrate in a dispute between two American states, 
it would certainly be an extraordinary and arbitrary development of the 
Monroe Doctrine. No such view has been taken by the United States. 
For example, one of the most important questions which has arisen 
between two South American republics since the war between Chile and 
Peru, has been the frontier question between. Chile and the Argentine 
Republic. Several times within the last fifteen years these two states 
have been on the verge of war. In 1897 a. treaty was negotiated submit- 
ting the matter to Queen Victoria for arbitration. The arbitration was 
accepted and the question is now awaiting decision. 

McLougldin and Old Oregon: A Chronicle. By Eva Emery Dye. 
(Chicago : A. C. McClurg and Co. 1900. Pp. viii, 382). 

Among the latest writers in the prolific field of the Northwest is Mrs. 
Eva Emery Dye, who has presented us a chronicle of old Oregon, with Dr. 
John McLoughlin as the central figure. There could hardly be a more in- 
teresting combination, and Mrs. Dye has brought out the salient features, 
to the point of being spectacular. The impression left upon the general 
reader is very similar to that received from a drama. But the student of 
history, however the action in the play may entertain him, regrets the 
mingling of fiction with historical truth in a work which is likely to be 
mistaken for a wholly serious one. Mrs. Dye refrains from referring to 
her authorities, although she uses with great freedom all those who are 
well known, and many of which no account is given. This method 
leaves her free to put her characters on the stage in any picturesque dress 
or attitude which she may choose. Where this irresponsibility deals only 
with the purely romantic it is in a degree pardonable, since it enhances the 
attractiveness of the book. But when, either by assertion or by implica- 
tion, it leads the reader to believe that which is essentially erroneous it 
becomes mischievous. 

Mrs. Dye holds a facile pen, which is directed by a lively imagina- 
tion, qualities which the public writer must possess, and which the present 
reckless period in literature to a large degree demands. There is a great 
deal of romantic truth in Oregon history, the simple verity of which 
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renders it charming, or wonderful. The proverbial " short step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous ' ' is what threatens the writer who undertakes 
to improve upon the original. 

All who have known and have written about Dr. McLoughlin, espe- 
cially all American writers, agree that he possessed a splendid physique and 
a grand manner — that he was in the highest degree dignified. Mrs. Dye 
herself probably means to convey an impression of his majestic personality, 
but in this she fails. In some passages he is made to roar with rage, in 
others to be able only to say " tut, tut, tut," while in others still he is " gay 
and brusque." Such quotations as are given of his social sayings are the 
weakest possible. To this portraiture his descendants and surviving 
friends strongly object. Probably no man quite touches his own ideal, or 
the ideal image of him created by loving admirers. Dr. McLoughlin 
came as near to doing that as it is given tried humanity to do, and the 
worst that can now be said of him is that he was ' ' too good ' ' to the un - 
deserving. 

It is impossible to refer to the many instances in which the author of 
Old Oregon distorts her picture of those days. Choosing here and there, 
we will say of page 170 that the missionaries here referred to were a 
party of Presbyterian recruits who joined Mr. W. H. Gray on his return 
from the States in 1838, and whom Mr. Ermatinger of the Hudson Bay 
Company was kindly escorting from Green River Rendezvous to the Co- 
lumbia, by the usual Indian trail travelled by the Company. It was a 
wide, plain and smooth trail, made so by constant use and the custom of 
the Indians in hauling their heavy property, and sometimes their children, 
on drags made of poles attached to the saddles of their pack-horses. 
This made a good road except in those rocky passes of the Blue Moun- 
tains through which the trail ran. There was no " jungle " on the route, 
and no " forest," except on the Blue Mountains, where the growth could 
not have been heavy, since forty men of the immigration of 1843 in five 
days cleared a wagon-road over the range. Neither were there any 
"snow-drifts" on the range in the month of August, when the party 
crossed. Therefore Mr. Ermatinger was not "slyly taking the mission- 
aries through the most difficult goat-trails over the mountains, ' ' to convince 
them that a wagon-road was impossible. Even the necessity of introduc- 
ing the element of villany into melodrama does not excuse the perversion 
of history. Rivalry there was between British subjects and Americans 
in Old Oregon, but criminality, even inhospitality, never. 

On page 235 Dr. Whitman is made to say that his wagon went to 
Oregon, or at the least this is implied ; but on page 155 it is admitted that 
the first wagon to reach the Columbia was that of Joseph L. Meek, in 
1840. On page 217 Sir George Simpson, at that time governor of the 
Hudson's Bay territory in America, is said to have left Fort Vancouver late 
in 1841 on his journey around the world, via Siberia, as he did, but on 
page 234 Daniel Webster, in Washington, is quoting Sir George as say- 
ing to him (so it must be understood), that wagons can never get over 
the Rocky Mountains ; that he has ' ' traversed those wilds from his 
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youth," etc.; whereas all the travelling ever done in Oregon, or west of 
the Rocky Mountains, by Sir George, was when he was on his journey 
from Montreal to Vancouver to inspect the forts on the northwest coast, 
and especially to settle some troubles at Sitka, whence he departed for 
Siberia, and reached London in due time via Petersburg, Russia ; 
never in his lifetime, so far as discovered, having been in Washington, 
or having discussed international questions with American statesmen. 
Sir George was simply a fur-trader. 

There are many more unjustifiable instances of this struggling after 
dramatic effect in serious matters in Mrs. Dye's book. In unimportant 
matters, such as representing Eloise McLoughlin as an equestrienne, we 
must say "wrong again." At Vancouver the rules of the Company for- 
bade the participation of women in any social functions, and Mrs. 
McLoughlin and her daughter were forced to live in almost conventual 
seclusion. With her nimble pen our author ought to improve upon this 
performance. 

Frances Fuller Victor. 

The History of the Clayton-Bulwer Treaty. By Ira Dudley Travis, 
Ph.D. [Publications of the Michigan Political Science Associa- 
tion.] (Ann Arbor. 1900. Pp. ix, 312.) 

Mr. Travis has produced a valuable monograph on a subject which 
has been little discussed in its historical aspects. Begun as a doctor's 
dissertation but afterwards enlarged, it embodies the results of extensive 
and careful research and of candid deliberation, and presents a compre- 
hensive review of the various questions of which it treats. The first 
chapter is devoted to an examination of the British claims to territorial 
dominion in Central America. This is followed by a review of the con- 
ditions that existed at the time of the conclusion of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty. The negotiations are next described ; and we are then led up to 
the controversies that arose, soon after the conclusion of the treaty, as to 
its construction and enforcement. The methods of settlement proposed 
form the topic of yet another chapter, concluding with the arrangement 
effected in i860, to the expressed satisfaction of the United States. The 
history of the treaty since i860 is then exhibited; and the volume ends 
with a chapter in which the author's conclusions are set forth. He main- 
tains, on the whole, that the British claims to dominion in Central Amer- 
ica were not in their origin legally justified ; that by 1850, however, it 
had become necessary, in order to secure by peaceable means the freedom 
of the canal from British domination, to enter into a conventional agree- 
ment for that purpose ; that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty embodied the best 
arrangement that could be made under the circumstances ; that the con- 
troversies that ensued were so settled as to give substantial effect to the 
purposes then entertained by the United States with reference to the 
canal, and to the views which it had maintained as to the proper con- 
struction of the treaty ; that the demand which subsequently arose for an 



